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experience of its problems. Further, we have in Great Britain
no disputed provinces, no alien populations, and no pretender
to the throne. None of these conditions prevail on the
Continent. Finally, there is in Great Britain no fundamental
division of opinion on constitutional issues. The regime is not
challenged. Can this be said of France, Italy, Spain, Belgium,
or Greece? Is it likely to be the case within our lifetime in
Germany? A disputed succession, the existence of republican,
monarchical, or separatist parties, the bitter disputes between
clericals and anti-clericals, all these things imply that half the
professional politicians on the Continent are not whole-hearted
in their loyalty to the regime they serve. This means that
revolution, a coup d'etat, the restoration or the fall of a monarchy,
are continually recurring possibilities, and that those who work
for them will never lack some volume of popular support.
There are in every country of Europe large bodies of people who
regard themselves as owing little or no loyalty to the existing
regime, and who only hope by their votes to bring about a
situation likely to lead to its collapse. Is it not obvious that in
these conditions, and given the character of the new governing
class, political stability is hardly to be expected even in normal
conditions? In present circumstances, can the fate of the
western world be put to the hazard every other year by some
general election which may, by some chance combination of
circumstances, leave the political balance in some key country
in the hands of the Communists or their friends?

That is the determining argument for some pooling of
sovereignty among the Western European states in matters of
foreign policy and defence. In the long run it is thus, and thus
only, that the internal affairs of the states can be left open to
the unrestricted and democratic play of public opinion. Some
pooling of sovereignty should be immediately possible. Cer-
tainly the political conditions for the security of Western Europe
will not be satisfactorily and permanently provided until some
pooling of sovereignty has taken place. And such a pooling of
sovereignty for the specific purpose of defence must therefore
be the first cardinal aim of British foreign policy. Until it
possesses some responsible executive instrument of government,
the embryo general staff of the Atlantic powers or of Western